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THE ARISTOTELIAN CONCEPT OF 3>T2I2. 

I. 

ARISTOTLE submits that there are " two modes of causa- 
tion, and both must be taken into account, as far as 
possible, in explaining natural phenomena. An attempt, at 
least, must be made to include them both, and those who fail 
in this in reality tell us nothing about Nature, and Nature 
(<£ucrt?) rather than Matter (v\rj) is the principle (apxv) of 
things. . . . The reason why (he continues) our predecessors 
failed in hitting upon this method of treatment was that 
they were not in possession of the notion of formal cause 
(to t( ?)v elvat), or of any definition of substance (ovaia)." x 
The distinction is, for Aristotle, one between mechanism 
and teleology. And though Aristotle notes the fact that no 
such distinction obtained in early Greek cosmology, he does 
not seem to see that his distinction is the direct descendant 
of the philosophy of the Concept inaugurated by Socrates, 
and that, therefore, it could not have arisen with the Pre- 
Socratics. " For all early Greek philosophy moved wholly 
in the region of what Hegel calls the Vorstellung, and was 
not, therefore, philosophy at all, in his sense of the word. 
When an early Greek philosopher speaks of to ov, he does not 
mean Being, but Body ; to /iij ov is Empty Space and not Not- 
Being. There is always before the mind of an Anaximander or 
a Heracleitus a perfectly clear pictorial idea ; his system is 
thoroughly anschaulich. When therefore we seek to understand 
these systems, what we have to do is not to think them by 
means of rational concepts, but to picture them in our minds 
by means of images." 2 We note, then, in the first place, that 
early Greek philosophy was thoroughly anschaulich, perceptual. 
The consequence of this appears immediately. 

1 De Part. An. I, I, 642 a, 13-31. 

2 Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, Introd., pp. 27, 28. 
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From the standpoint of history or development, naive hylozo- 
ism is, after mythological animism (I refer to the Theogonies), 
the consistent and natural explanation of cosmic processes. 
With the early Greek cosmologists, therefore, the distinction 
between mechanism and teleology could not arise, since, in the 
first place, their philosophy was so far naive, conceptless ; and, 
as a consequence of this, the distinction between the personal 
and the impersonal, the corporeal and the spiritual as such, had 
not arisen, and certainly could not arise. The truth of this 
statement is distinctly vindicated by reference to the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras, 1 who is held to have attempted a teleological 
explanation of the world-movement. And considering what a 
part astronomical phenomena play in determining the character 
of Greek philosophy, we can well believe that Anaxagoras had a 
teleological motive (a posteriori ) for his doctrine, due, no doubt, 
to his admiration of the stellar order. But we must note 
further that his ' Bewegungstoff ' (= ' Vernunftstoff ') is still 
' Stoff,' and not ' Geist,' and that finally he demanded a tele- 
ological explanation of the beginning only of the vortex motion ; 
while the further course of the motions, and thus every indi- 
vidual occurrence, he explained, as Leucippus and Empedocles 
did, purely mechanically? This ' relapse ' into material caus- 
ation, and pure mechanism, is enough to show that the tele- 
ology of Anaxagoras has really no spiritual, idealistic, or philo- 

1 It is usual to caH the Ionians (Milesians) hylozoists. When, however, I 
characterize the whole of Greek philosophy (including Anaxagoras, but of course 
excluding the Eleatics), up to the anthropological and systematic periods, as 
naive hylozoism, I do not mean that, for example, Heracleitus and Empedocles 
and Leucippus were so naively or so flatly hylozoistic as the Milesians, but that 
the attitude throughout, until the philosophy of the Concept, was hylozoistic. 
limited space permits no detailed proof of this. But the point of my reference 
to Anaxagoras is that since his system retains the hylozoistic attitude, since his 
rods (see text below, p. 20) is only a subtler kind of matter, and thus not even 
quasi-rational, therefore, a fortiori, still greater must be the naivete" of the pre- 
ceding systems, and much less the possibility of any appreciation of the distinction 
between the corporeal and the spiritual as such. With Heracleitus, with Empe- 
docles and Leucippus, with Anaxagoras, movement is a matter of inherent or 
brute necessity. That is the hylozoistic attitude, which conceives movement as 
intelligible in itself, in need of no further explanation, and as a necessary or in- 
herent property of matter. 

2 See Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophic, Eng. tr., p. 52. 
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sophical motive ; that the distinction between the corporeal 
and the spiritual as such has not yet arisen. 

In Anaxagoras we have the beginning of the end of early 
Greek cosmology, but the essential characteristic of this phil- 
osophy still clings to his system ; for though he introduces 
vow to explain the beginning of the world-movement, yet the 
world-forming spirit (?) " operates merely as a force of Nature, 
and is represented in a half-sensible form as a more subtle kind 
of matter." l Consistently, therefore, with their naivete', the 
Greek cosmologists " presuppose the conception of movement 
as one that is intelligible in itself and in need of no further 
explanation!" 1. While it is true that it was the spectacle 
of the persistent, unceasing change of phenomena which led 
the Greeks to seek for the abiding ground of Becoming, it is 
also true that their very naive hylozoism prevented any critical 
enquiry into the cause or possibility of Change or Becoming 
itself. Such an enquiry could not, as a matter of the history 
of thought, be natural to the philosophers of the cosmological 
period, who were accustomed, not to the notion of dead things 
obedient to mechanical law, but of things animated with inner 
impulses. 3 We note then, in passing, a second characteristic 
of Greek cosmology, namely, the conception of movement, 
or change as being intelligible in itself, — the naive acceptance 
of the causelessness of the cosmic processes. 

The fundamental belief which underlies early Greek cos- 
mology is, on no less authority than that of Aristotle, 4 a belief 
in the conservation, so to put it, of matter and energy, — at 
bottom, however, a sentiment or intuition, and certainly with- 
out our conscious scientific sense of its value and meaning ; a 
belief explicitly announced for the first time, so Mr. Burnet 
submits, 5 by Parmenides: — "Being cannot begin or cease to 
be. It was not, it will not be, but it is in a full undivided 
present." 6 Now, in the first place, since the old mythological 

1 Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, Eng. tr., vol. I, p. 200. 

2 Windelband, op. cit. sup., p. 55. 

8 See Burnet, op. cit. sup., Introd., p. 10. 

* Met. A, 3, 983 b, 5-10. 

6 Op. cit. sup., Introd., p. 9. But see Heraclitus, Frag. 20 (Bywater). 

* Ilepl ipiirews, vs. 61, Zeller, op. cit. sup., 1, p. 585. 
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animism has been succeeded by naive hylozoism, and since, 
again, as we have shown, the early cosmologists did not possess 
critical, formal principles, or any appreciation of a distinction 
between the corporeal and the spiritual as such, Being could 
mean for them only Body, material Substance} And since, 
finally, these cosmologists reflected that Being, i.e., Body, had an 
uncreated and indestructible life of its own, and could neither 
spring from nor proceed into Non-Being, i.e., empty space, the 
further reflection was inevitable, that "there must be some- 
thing which always is, something fundamental which persists 
through all change, and ceases to exist in one form only that 
it may appear in another." 2 

Now unite these three points of view and conceive them as 
necessary aspects of one fundamental intuition or reflection: (i) 
the naive hylozoistic attitude of the early cosmologists, (2) 
their belief in a law or principle of conservation, and (3) their 
conception of Being as Body or material substance, and at 
once we determine the early cosmological conception of <f>vaK. 
All that can be eternally real is : (1) the original matter which 
is perpetually passing through manifold changes, (2) the 
motion inherent in the original matter, which gives rise to 
these changes, and (3) the law of conservation, — " the law of 
proportion and compensation which, despite the continual 
becoming and passing away of particular things," secures " the 
relative permanence and stability of the various forms of 
existence that go to make up the world." 8 <E>u<m, then, is the 
one uncreated, indestructible, self-moving, ever-living Reality. 
<E>va-t? embraces all Being and Becoming in the unity of one life. 
There is no reality beyond this one living substance ; there is no 
life beyond the capricious will of the world. From the lack of any 
distinction between the corporeal and the spiritual as such, the 
inner nature, the essence of the unity of this life of <j>va-t<; could 
not be defined. There is not even a hint at a world-soul. <E>«5<ro 
is vaguely conceived as the one eternal, self-moving, ever-active 
substance of things, undergoing, in virtue of its own brute will, 

1 See Burnet, op. cit. sup., In trod., p. 13. s Ibid., p. 9. 

*Ibid.,p. 10. 
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eternal metamorphoses ; ceasing to exist in one form, for such 
is its caprice, only that it may appear in another. Of Reality, 
Being and Becoming, of <£v<m we can reach no deeper definition. 
<bv<ri<} is the deeper reality of things ; and the world-process, 
its unspiritual caprice. 1 

The world of things and events — the outer order — did 
not need, in the eyes of the early cosmologists, any transcen- 
dental explanation. They sought for the explanation of the 
cosmic processes in the originally 'given,' which was with 
them both material and efficient cause. As hylozoists, and 
therefore provided with a sufficient cause of things and events, 
no sceptical attitude, no critical enquiry arose. But when 
Sophistic had destroyed the naivete" and dogmatism of the early 
cosmologists, and material substance had become dead matter, 
Socrates renewed the life of philosophy by turning this sophis. 
tical criticism upon itself. Philosophy must have a new 
method, a new instrument. The critical use of the Concept, 
the new method or instrument of philosophy introduced by 
Socrates, will discover a trancendental cause of things and events. 
Aristotle, heir to the critical use of the Concept, will repudiate 
the old material cause, with its brute will and unspiritual caprice, 
as a rational or sufficient cause in itself, 2 and will reconstruct 
the early conceptions of <£vo-»? by just removing from it that old 
naivete", in virtue of which, movement, or change was thought to 
be intelligible in itself and in need of no transcendental explana- 
tion ; by removing from the old Greek conception of Nature its 
naive acceptance of the causelessness of the cosmic processes. 

1 This is hardly more than a convenient formula, and nothing modern or Schopen- 
hauerian is read into it. I have insisted upon interpreting the inner character of 
<j>i<ris as brute material will, and its outer manifestations as caprice, by reference to 
history, to Aristotle's reconstruction, which, in determining the world-ground as 
spiritual through and through, removed the old notion of the causelessness of the 
cosmic processes. But we cannot define the 0i5<r«, the primary substance of the 
early cosmology, except as a sort of unconscious, capricious material will. We 
cannot further define its essence because of the indefiniteness of the intension of 
hylozoism ; because we cannot read into the will of the world any of the later 
Greek or our modern psychological values, certainly not any distinction between 
the corporeal and the spiritual as such. 

2 The first result of Aristotle's critical use of the concept would seem to be an 
insight into the contingency of matter and motion. See Met. A, 3, 983 b, 5 ff. 
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The search for (j>vcn<; was, with the early cosmologists, a 
purely physical enquiry. Na'fve and dogmatic as it was, this 
philosophy never transcended the ' given.' Being was, in its 
essence, material brute will, and all Becoming was but its 
unspiritual caprice. But with Aristotle, on the contrary, this 
enquiry became a transcendental enquiry, — a search for the 
spiritual presupposition of the world of things and events. 
Hylozoism remains, but <$>vcn<; suffers a new interpretation by 
way of the concepts of Entelechy and the Unmoved Mover. 
<&v<ri5 is interpreted as in itself an (immanent) originating 
principle of movement and change, but as having, again, for 
itself a transcendent ground. This ultimate world-ground is 
an absolute Mind ; and the Nature-order, out there, as we see 
it, a moral order. 

II. 

Aristotle's metaphysic is apparently the result of his insight 
into (1) the inadequacy of the material and mechanical cau- 
sation of the early cosmology, (2) the inadequacy of Plato's 
first draft of his Ideal Theory and doctrine of ovaia, (3) the 
philosophical value of Plato's second draft of the Ideal Theory 
and of his a priori teleology. In short, Aristotle's metaphysic is 
fundamentally a reconstruction of Plato's teleological metaphysic} 
Now Plato's Ideal Theory is defective in Aristotle's eyes 
because it is unable to explain (1) knowledge 2 (eVto-rij/ij;), (2) 
existence 8 (to elvcu), (3) movement and change 4 (/ai^crt?, 

1 My view is that Aristotle, with precisely the same general motives as Plato, 
began his reconstruction where Plato had begun his later draft of the Ideal 
Theory, — that is, with a criticism of Plato's doctrine of oio-la, in order to deter- 
mine oi<rla as the principle and cause of the world of yiveo-is ; and that Aristotle, 
as if repeating Plato's reconstruction of his own doctrine, arrives at a conception 
essentially akin to Plato's lS4a rod AyaBov, with respect to the relation of the two 
worlds of oimia and yknau ; differing, however, in regard to the inner essence of 
the ultimate principle of these two worlds, inasmuch as Aristotle's Unmoved 
Mover is construed in terms of self-consciousness, while Plato's Idea of the Good 
as the end and centre of the Ideal System is not, but represents merely the abso- 
lute moral meaning of the Universe (cf. Windelband, op. cit. sup., p. 128, n. 4). 

2 Met. M, 4, 1078 b, 25 ; N, 10, 1087 b, 9 ff. 

3 Met. A, 9, 991 b, 1 ff. 

4 Met. A, 9, 991 b, 4 ff. ; A, 6, 1071 b, 14 ff. 
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fierafioXrj). Aristotle, therefore, proceeds to what he considers 
a successful metaphysic of Knowledge and Reality by recon- 
structing Plato's doctrine of ovcria from these three points of 
view, — knowledge, existence, and change. 

Since scientific knowledge, as opposed to opinion, must pos- 
sess itself of a universal element, and since particulars are 
infinite, and as such unknowable, the universal (concept or 
unitary and abiding Being) must be predicable of the manifold 
of sense particulars, and must therefore be constitutively in 
the manifold of phenomena. 1 The abstract universal has, as 
such, no more real existence than the abstract particular; 
the two in necessary union, such that the one is predicable of 
the other, constitute real Being. True Being, real Substance 
ipvffla), is the concrete individual thing or phenomenon (to 
avvokov), in which, as we say, a " universal is individualized, 
or an individual universalized through its particular relations." 2 
Here we have a necessary reciprocal relation : the concept 
or species exists only in so far as it appears in the individual 
phenomenon, and the individual phenomenon is knowable and 
real only in so far as the concept or species has come to phe- 
nomenal manifestation in it. From the point of view of 
knowledge, jn its most general aspect, we can have no knowl- 
edge of Being other than that of the Being which reveals itself 
in the world of phenomena. It is as if the abstract universal, 
in order to have life and meaning, needed concrete filling to 
give it 'body.' As Aristotle saw, real Being could not be 
thought if it must be thought as having its reality only in an 
absolutely different world from that of empirical reality. All 
reality, then, as we can know it, the sum total of ovaiai, is the 
sum total of <f>aiv6fji£va, in which the universal essence (to ri 
fjv efoai), concept (Xcfyo?), genus (yevos), appears actualized, 
concretely bodied forth. 

But now, as the Real, with respect to the possibility of 
scientific knowledge — the really knowable — is the concept- 
ually determined, concrete individual, so the really existent 
is the essence in the phenomenon. Accordingly all reality, 

1 Met. B, 4, 999 a, 19. 2 Met. Z, 13, 1038 b, 2 S. 
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with respect to existence, is the sum total of <paiv6(ieva. The 
concrete individual is in existence, or as ' thing,' the concrete 
embodiment of an eternal, unchangeable essence or Idea (etSo?). 
The essence or Idea, as that which in itself can only be thought 
and not presented, needs precisely that which can embody 
its meaning, or show it forth. That is unchangeable, and 
eternal in existence which is also eternal and unchangeable as 
concept. But the phenomenon as mere phenomenon is (the) 
contingent, that which can both be and not be (ivSexdpevov ical 
elvcu Kal fiij elvcu). The a priori essence or Idea is, then, that 
which determines the nature and possibility of the existent or 
embodiment of the Idea. That which bodies the Idea forth is, 
of course, the contingent and determined. 1 But the essence 
is not merely the logical or conceptual essence, it is also, at the 
same time, the end or aim of the really existent, and that which 
effectuates that aim. The really existent, then, as the mediated 
expression (in time) of an essence (not in time) is now to be 
defined as a medium of expression (v\r), inro/ceifievov), deter- 
mined as to its form and content (e!8o? popfyri) by an unchange- 
able, eternal, self-realizing essence, namely, by its own highest 
actuality (ivTe\e%eia). 2 

Real Being, then, as we get it, the phenomenon, is ' formed- 
matter.' This unified, concrete Being, viewed from the stand- 
point of its real meaning, or inner essence (eVreXe^eta), is, on 
the one side, the Matter (vXrj) or possibility (Svvdpei. ov) of 
that which, in the completely embodied Idea, would become 
actual (ivepyeta ov) through the taking on of Form (/iop<j>^ 
el8o<;), on the other side, — i.e., through the taking on of some 
specific Form, determined as to its character and content by 
its deeper essence (ivrekfyfia). But bearing in mind the con- 
stitution of ova-ia, (fraivoftevov, as being to o-vvo\ov, this deter- 
mination by the eVreXe^eta is necessarily conceived as a pro- 
gressive self-realization. Consequently the distinction between 
Bvvdfiei ov and ivepyeia ov is without meaning except by refer- 
ence to this non-temporal, self-realizing essence or Idea. That 

1 Met. B, III, 4, 999 b, 5 +. Met. Z, 1 5, 1039 b, 16. 

2 Met. K, 9. See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, II, 2, p. 321. 
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is to say, with respect to the concept emeKe^eia, any Being, so 
far forth as it is Being (ovo-ia = o-vvoXov), may be regarded as 
Swd/xei ov or as ivepyeia ov, according as one values it by refer- 
ence to the real or the expressed meaning of its ivreXfyeia. The 
boy is a man and not a man. If manhood be the highest 
actuality, or deepest essence and meaning of the boy's Being, 
then so far forth as he is boy he is still the man Swdfiei, in 
real possibility ; but in so far forth as he is the boy he is, again, 
the man ivepyeia, in expressed possibility : the meaning of 
manhood is so far forth embodied, or expressed in the boy, but 
only so far forth. 

The significance of the concept of ewe\e%«a lies in the fact 
that, in its character as a priori essence, and as final perfection 
which yet never attains complete embodiment in time, the 
ivreXfyeia continually determines the really existent in time as 
both Swd/jbei 8v and ivepyeia 8v. Both are essentially con- 
ceived dynamically ; and ivepyeia 8v, instead of indicating an 
absolutely fixed actuality, refers altogether to the world of 
concrete empirical reality which we alone know, and indicates 
rather an actuality of an essence so far forth as it can be actual 
under the time process. For if we regard the constitution of 
empirical reality as being <rvvo\ov eg ttj? wXi?? ical rov etSovs, 
there can be in the empirical world neither pure Bvvdfiei ov nor 
pure ivepyeia 8v. So that the distinction we draw between 
ivepyeia and ivrekiyeia is drawn altogether with reference to 
the time process, or with reference to Being that comes to 
existence in the processes of Nature, and therefore, as a rela- 
tive distinction, does not hold, with Aristotle, in the case of 
the Deity ; for the Unmoved Mover, with respect to his inner 
essence, is pure actuality (ivepyeia dvev Swdfiew;), and all Svvdp,ei 
ov being necessarily absent as inconsistent with his nature, 
the Deity's perfection is eternally self-possessed (ivepyeia = 
ivreXe^eia = ovala atSiof). 

Regarding now any concrete individual thing as Matter (v\r)) 
and Form (elSos), the v\r) corresponds to Siiva/iK, and the etSo? 
or p>op(j>rj to ivepyeia. So that the same distinctions as we drew 
above hold in the case of elSof and vki) : any concrete thing, 
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so long as it is in experience as this or that thing, is v\t) and 
elSo? in necessary correlation, and as Swapis and ivepjeia are 
conceived as essentially 'moving,' v\rj and elSot are to be 
conceived dynamically. The boy, as such, is elSos and v\r), but 
he is also so far forth the man. The man as man is, however, 
never the boy ; so that the specific eiSos and vA.77 which now 
appear as the boy become v\i) for a higher elSos, for a com- 
pleter expression of the real elSos, and so on, until the full per- 
fection of manhood (ivreXe'^eia) is reached. It is, then, the 
full perfection in general that determines the specific form and 
content of any real Being as we experience it. The highest 
category, the ultimate in explanation is, the ivreXe^eia ; 
and while we say that it is the elSot that gives hvvaius real 
existence {ivepjeia. ov), we must always regard the elSot and 
ivepjeia as but part of the intention, so to put it, of the 
imeXeyeia. So that, we may speak as we please of the elSo? 
or, the ivreXexeia, that is, the complete (ideal) elSos, as that 
which determines the nature and possibility of real Being 
(ovaia) ; remembering, of course, that the etSo? or /iop<f>^ ap- 
pears in time as this or that specific el8o$, while the ivreXe%eia 
as such never does, and never can, appear in time or be bodied 
forth ; but remains eternally ideal, as the self-possessed or rest- 
ing Being of the Deity. The significance of this ivreXe-^eia 
lies, as we saw, in its determining the character of ovaia 
(empirical reality), as that which can be neither 8vva/u<; nor 
ivepjeia simply, but a potentiality, regarded as in constant 
process of realization. 

From this relation of Form and Matter as determining the 
continuous realization of essence in phenomenon, result all 
movement (kivt)<ti<;) and change (fierafioXri) in the world. 
Movement in general is defined as the process of realizing 
potential Being as such. 1 But as each particular Form is not 
simply a modification of one universal Form, so Kivrjaeis, 
pxrafioXai are the concrete modes 2 in which specific possibili- 
ties are realized through the action of specific Forms. 

1 Met. K, 9, 1068 b, 14; Phys. Ill, 1, 201 a, 10. 

2 Phys. V, 1, 225 b, 9 ; VII, 2, 243 a, 8 ; VIII, 7, 260 a, 28. See Windelband, 
Gesck, d. alien Phil., p. 161. 
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But movement presupposes an active moving element and 
an element suffering movement, — that which suffers change 
and that which causes it. The moving element, as cause, is 
now that which the movement itself realizes, and the moved 
element contains the possibility of what is realized through 
the change. We have, then, to conceive the relation of Form 
and Matter in a somewhat different fashion. For Matter as 
the merely possible contains in itself no cause or principle of 
motion or change ; as the merely possible it could not change 
on its own account and become something actual. But to 
conceive Matter as the merely possible is to conceive non- 
entity. Matter or the potentiality of things is now to be con- 
ceived as the incomplete Being of that which it would become 
through the action of a principle of motion or change. Now 
the essence or Idea of the concrete individual thing is not, as 
we said, simply its conceptual, but also its self-realizing, essence. 
That is, the essence, in determining the nature and possibility 
of the really existent, determines itself as its own aim or end, 
and is, as such, the principle or cause which realizes the end. 
Matter, then, is no longer to be conceived as mere Matter, but 
as the incomplete Being of the essence which will body itself 
forth phenomenally. And since the essence is self-realizing, 
it will be the principle and cause of movement or change. But 
as the merely actual it cannot be efficacious. Consequently 
the process of temporal self-realization of the essence is now 
determined by an impulse on the part of the Matter or in- 
complete Being of the essence toward specific Form and 
its ipTe\e%eia ; by a definite teleological movement or process 
proceeding from, and, as it were, regulated by, specific Forms, 
which are so far forth the expression in time of the evreke^eia 
or complete (ideal) Form. 

Matter or the potential, as that which possesses the capacity 
of realizing an essence, is a medium of expression longing for 
(i<f>ie<T0ai, opeyeo-dai) 1 definiteness and completeness of expres- 
sion on the part of the Form. Where, then, both as regards 
one and the same thing, and also as regards different things, 
1 Met. A, 7, 1072 b, 3; Phys. A, 9, 192 b a, 16. 
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this relation of completeness and incompleteness obtains, Form 
and Matter also obtain, and the one operates in the other as 
Matter or incomplete Being taking on Form or completer 
Being, through an impulse (opfirj) inherent in Matter toward 
its Form on the one side, and through a teleological action of 
the Form itself, on the other. All movement, accordingly, as 
caused by the teleological functioning of Form in the Matter, 
determines the world processes as final processes. 

But, finally, Matter does not remain, with Aristotle, merely 
the substratum that suffers change, or the potential and incom- 
plete Being of the essence awaiting complete Form. For on 
Matter itself depend determinations of necessity (avdyici]), 1 and 
the conceptually indifferent (crvfifiefitjicoTa) 2 — that which con- 
tradicts all law as such (to avro/xarov) 3 and the unforeseen and 
incalculable issues (rt>xv) i which, as it were, Nature ' springs ' 
on man. In the first place, it is due to Matter as the accessory 
cause of phenomena (ef U7ro0eb-e<»? avajKatov, avvalriov, to ov 
avev to ev) 6 that all realization of Form or essence in phenom- 
enon is determined as to its (material) possibility according to 
mechanical law (to ig avdyKr]?). The essence or Form realizes 
itself in Matter, but only so far forth (xarh to Bvvarov) as is con- 
sistent with the quality of its matter. The possibility or capa- 
city of the Matter itself is not qualitatively indifferent. On the 
quality of Matter itself, as equally an embodying and resisting 
medium which determines according to necessity the concrete 
possibility of the phenomenal realization of the essence, depends 
in general the imperfection of Nature. So far negatively. 

But now Matter is, again, a very positive principle, with just 
a brute will of its own? For although there is a preponderance 
(tca0' oXov, eirl to iro\v) of teleological causation (to ov evexa) 
over physical or mechanical causation (to ef avdyicr)?), yet there 

1 De Part An.. I, 1, 642 a, 2 ; Phys. II, 9, 200 a, 14 ; De Coelo, II, 5, 288 a, 2. 
8 Met. A, 30, init. ; E, 2, 1026 b, 31. 
8 De Coelo, I, 12, 283 a, 32. 
* Phys. B, 6, 197 b, 18. 

6 Met. A, 5, 10 r 5 a, 20 ; Phys. II, 9, 200 a, 5. 

6 See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, II, 2, p. 336 ; Windelband, Gesch. d. alten Phil., 
P- 159- 
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is besides in Matter itself a principle of absolute spontaneity or 
caprice, which produces what contradicts all law — the absurd 
and brutish (to avrojxarov). 

Cosmic Being (ovcria) and movement (*tiwj<rts), we have seen, 
are determined by a self-realizing essence, or entelechy. Cos- 
mic Being is a concretion of Matter and Form, proceeding 
under the action of Form to its entelechy or complete Form. 
Since, then, cosmic Being is necessarily in process of realiza- 
tion, motion must be as eternal as (cosmic) Being itself. And 
Form itself, as so far forth the entelechy, is to be conceived 
dynamically — i.e., as now Form and again Matter for higher 
Form and so on, ad infinitum. So that we cannot conceive 
cosmic Being or movement as beginning to be, since this sup- 
posed beginning of Being and movement necessarily implies 
antecedent Being and movement. Cosmic Being can, there- 
fore, never determine its own possibility. The possibility of 
cosmic Being and movement must, accordingly, be determined 
by Being resting eternally within itself and remaining self- 
identical (at'Siov), 1 i.e., by an Unmoved Mover (to irp&rov kivovv 
aKivijTov). 2 For wherever there is Matter there is also Form, 
and necessarily, therefore, motion too. Pure Being (ovaia avev 
v\t)<i) or pure actuality (ivepyeia avev Svvdfie(o<;), a transcendent 
or absolute entelechy, must determine the existence of cosmic 
Being, and the action of its immanent entelechies. 3 

Now pure actuality must be pure activity, i.e., activity 
directed to itself alone. Since, then, all willing and doing is 
directed beyond itself, and since these are absent from the 
Unmoved Mover, the activity of the Unmoved Mover must 
be pure thought — engaged in the contemplation of its own 
nature (vorjcri'i vorjo-eux;, deapla);* and consequently in deter- 
mining (the possibility of) cosmic Being and movement, the 
Unmoved Mover must do so only by his mere existence or 
presence as absolute entelechy — as pure final cause (icivei m<s 
iprnpevov, ov /civovfievov) . 5 As the highest Being of all that 

1 Met. B, 4, 999 b, 4; A, 6, 1017 b, 3. 

2 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 25 ; Phys. VIII, 6, 258 b, 10. 
8 Met. A, 6, 1 07 1 a, 18. 

4 Met. A, 9, 1074 b, 34. 6 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 25. 
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is (to ti tjv elvai to irp&Tov), the Unmoved Mover is at 
once eternal, unchangeable, immovable, transcendent (ai'Sto?, 
%a>pio-Td<s), and spiritual. 1 As absolute entelechy with an 
eternal self-possessed identity, the self-possessed or resting Being 
of the Deity is that which the cosmic entelechies mean or 
strive to imitate ; that in which the series of cosmic Beings 
comes to an end, as their ultimate Good. An absolute Spirit, 
as absolute Good, is, then, the presupposition of the world — 
the ground of its Being and ordered Becoming. 

And so, for the philosophical interpretation or explanation 
of the world, we determine, with Aristotle, 2 the following prin- 
ciples (apxai) or causes (aiTicu): (1) one transcendent and 
ultimate apxv, (2) the constitutive and immanent ap^ai, (3) a 
material cause, (4) an efficient cause, (5) a formal cause, (6) a 
final cause. The material cause and its avdyier] are but the 
accessory (crwaiTiov) causes ; and the last three may be 
identical. But the formal and final causes, constitutive and 
transcendent, most truly afford the explanation of cosmic 
Being. 3 

Aristotle's teleology is a priori and objective, and centres 
about the concept of self-realizing essence, which, as both end 
and cause, ever seeks full perfection of Being. All anthropo- 
morphism is absent. The world-ground is not a A17 /iiovpyfc. 
The world-principle, though a spiritual Being, with respect to 
the world does nothing, creates nothing, wills nothing, in 
no wise interferes with the course of the world. But while 
the Unmoved Mover determines the course of the world 
simply by his mere existence, as absolute entelechy, all 
Being and Becoming, within the world itself, are determined 
by immanent entelechies. Now these entelechies, immanent 
and transcendent, what are they but Plato's system of Ideas 
and the Idea of the Good — all the entelechies being in a tele- 
ological relation, not only to themselves, but to the absolute 
entelechy ? And just as particular phenomena had, with Plato, 
higher metaphysical truth or value, in so far as they were liker 

1 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 29. 2 Met. A, 3, 983 a, 19. 

8 De Part. An. I, 639 b, 11. 
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to, or represented better, their divine archetypes ; so phenomena 
have, with Aristotle, higher metaphysical truth and worth in 
so far as their self-realizing essences or Forms approach more 
nearly to the self-possessed identity, the resting Being, of their 
absolute entelechy. Matter and necessity are with Aristotle, 
as with Plato, the accessory causes of cosmic Being; and the 
formal and final causes, with Aristotle, as the Ideas and the Idea 
of the Good with Plato, most truly explain Being and Becom- 
ing. Aristotle, then, in reconstructing Plato's doctrine of oho la, 
has done nothing more than consistently carry out in conceptions 
Plato's a priori teleology by transforming, first of all, Plato's 
Ideas into immanent causes and entelechies or constitutive 
principles of Being and Becoming, and, secondly, his Idea of 
the Good, as the absolute Being, into self-conscious spirit. 

And now with this teleological metaphysic well in mind, we 
proceed to determine the Aristotelian concept of <j>v<tk as a 
philosophical interpretation of cosmical reality. 

III. 

In the first place, we must be directly on our guard against 
conceiving Aristotle the philosopher as first the empirical 
observer and then the metaphysician. Nor can the inner or 
psychological development of Aristotle's system be determined 
by any canon concerning the order of the composition of his 
treatises. Aristotle's real development lay in the direction of 
consistently carrying out in conceptions that a priori teleology 
which Plato had set up as hardly more than a postulate and 
had applied in mythical form (Timaeus). Aristotle's philosophi- 
cal education was altogether in the hands of Plato, and Aris- 
totle's problems, if not his methods, must have originated from 
his reflections on his master's teachings. No matter how 
well it may be to insist that Aristotle's biological or medical 
studies must have impressed upon him the fact of the intricate 
adaptations of parts and functions in the case of animal organ- 
isms, and no matter what their significance may have been 
for him, these certainly could not have had a philosophical 
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significance for Aristotle until he had been trained in the 
school of Plato, and had there impressed upon him the deeper 
problems of the universe. 

A metaphysic of reality must have been first and upper- 
most in Aristotle's mind ; and it is quite evident from his 
writings themselves that his metaphysic, or at least his philo- 
sophical concept of <f>vcn<;, must have been more or less definitely 
before his mind in his detailed and systematic study of Physics, 
Ethics, Politics, and Psychology. The philosophical aspect of 
the problem, no matter how limited and special might be the 
sphere of enquiry, was always, with Aristotle, the more inter- 
esting aspect and the more significant. High notionalist Aris- 
totle certainly is ; but, just for that reason, he will also be, 
all the more, hard realist : fact must test the value of con- 
cepts, illustrate and verify theory. If, then, on Aristotle's part, 
Physics is intermingled with Ethics, and the character of the 
physical Weltanschauung largely determined by ethical con- 
ceptions, and if, on the other hand, there appear in the Ethics 
and Politics ideas which have been derived from Physics, this 
is not because Aristotle was first the empirical observer and 
then the metaphysician. On the contrary, apart from the 
purely special expository processes of his empirical enquiries, 
Aristotle is seeking by an appeal to fact the proof of a definitely 
conceived philosophical principle. The only consistent and 
intelligible interpretation of such an intermingling of Ethics, 
Politics, and Physics generally is to see in such a situation the 
systematic appeal, on Aristotle's part, to some principle or con- 
cept having universal significance for the philosophical inter- 
pretation of reality. Now, as Mr. Hardy says, "the concept 
which Aristotle never lost sight of, and which is almost as 
prominent in the Ethics and Politics as in the Physics proper, 
was that of $vai<;. It is by means of this principle that diffi- 
culties are solved and contradictions removed ; it is through 
its aid that higher points of view are reached, and it always 
remained, for Aristotle, the most certain, though at the same 
time the most mysterious of all concepts." * 

1 Hardy, Begriff d. Physis in gr. Phil., p. 177. 
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The general metaphysic of Aristotle determined two Reals, 
— the absolutely real (pure Being) and the empirically real 
(cosmic Being). The domain or world of <j)vo-i<; is deter- 
mined by the antithesis of the merely potential, which, as 
such, cannot really exist, and the absolutely real, which 
cannot suffer motion or change. Between these two lies the 
congeries 1 of cosmic Beings, which as real existences both 
suffer motion and call it forth. The real contrast is, how- 
ever, between the absolute, whose inner essence is pure 
Form, and the world of "material bodies in which Form 
always appears implicated with Matter and in which the prin- 
ciple of motion or change is immanent or indwelling, i.e., 
dependent only on the universal Prima Moventia, and not 
impressed from without by a special agency, as in works of 
human Art." 2 The world of ovalai, <f>aiv6p,eva, the world of the 
empirically real — this is the world of <j>vo-t<;. Every distinc- 
tion that obtains in Aristotle's doctrine of ovcria obtains also in 
his concept of <j>vo-k. But while above in considering Aristotle's 
general metaphysic, we regarded ovaiai in their generality 
merely, we now regard ovaiai as forming a unitary whole or 
cosmos, and are concerned to determine the possibility of the 
cosmic constitution of this unitary whole. 

Aristotle himself uses the term </>vo-t? mainly in five senses, 8 
which, however, may be reduced to the three following. By 
this concept Aristotle means (i) the irpcorr) v\rj, or the material 
substrate of that which is becoming Form ; (2) to elSo? ical 
ovo-la, the Form and the Substance of sensible things, which 
from the point of view of the world-process is also result and 
goal of that process : tovto io-rl to Te'\o? tt/9 <yeveo-ea><; ; (3) 
17 TT-pdorr} <f>v<ri<{ xal icvplm Xeyo/xevrj, the <£vo-{? which in the 
proper and original sense denotes the totality of concrete reals 
which have, as such, originally a determination to completion 
of Being by an immanent principle of Becoming (fj ovaia f) t&v 
i%6vToav apxqv iv avrois rj aind)} This immanency of the 

1 See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, II, 2, pp. 387-9; Windelband, Gesch. d. 
alien Phil.', p. 161. 2 Grote, Aristotle, vol. II, p. 137. 

8 Met. A, 4, 1014 b, 13 ff. ; Phys. II, 1, 192 b, 193 b. 
4 Met. A, 3, 1070 a, 6. 
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principle of motion, in the first place, distinguishes <f>v<n<; from 
re%vr), whose ap^fi exists iv aXkq>, in another, operating 
mechanically from without on a given matter ; but, in the 
second place, defines its own function altogether with refer- 
ence to itself alone, namely, as a function of determining the 
essential constitution of specific ovaiat. 

But what is the immanent principle of movement and change ? 
We determined the domain of <f>va-i<; as the totality of concrete 
ovcriai. Now since ovvlai have a duality of aspect, Form and 
Matter, <f>va-i<; has also the same duality of aspect : <pvcri$ with 
the capacity of higher or completer Being, and <f>v<ri<; with a con- 
stitutive, constructive function : — 77 Kara, rfjv v\rjv <f>v<n<} and »/ 
Kara to etSo? ical rrjv /Mop<f>r)P tyi/crts. 1 The a priori essence or 
Form, we saw, is the principle that determines the nature and 
possibility of the really existent ; just so now <pv<n<; Kara rb 
etSo? must determine the possibility and constitution of cosmic 
Being. But, again, Aristotle's general metaphysic had deter- 
mined the universal in the particular, the individual, as the 
really knowable, the essence in the phenomenon as the really 
existent ; and, finally, the Idea, or Form as not merely the con- 
ceptual essence, but as the end of cosmic Being and the active 
principle which effectuates that end or aim. The immanent 
principle of motion and change in the cosmic processes is a 
teleological principle — the true Form ((fivcri? Kara, rb etSo?) 
seeking its complete expression (ivreXexeia). 2 c&vo-t? Kara rb 
elSos is, then, at once the constitutive End and Cause of cosmic 
Being? 

4>wm, as inherently spontaneous and as seeking its complete 
expression, is necessarily determined to uniform development. 
It is thus opposed, on the one side, to r^vrj in being self- 
determined and self-producing, and, on the other side, to 
rb airo/iarov and rx>xq in ever seeking its true Form and 
entelechy, and, therefore, in doing nothing inconsistent with 
the inner law of its Being. 4 There is natural law in cosmic 

1 Phys. II, 1, 193 a, 28 &.; 2, 194 a, 12 ; 8, 199 a, 30. 

i Pol. I, 1, 1252 b, 30. 

8 Met. A, 4, 1015 a, J; Phys. II, 8, 199 a, 30 ff. 

* De An. Inc. 11, 711 a, 71; De Gen. An. 1, 1, 715 b ; De Coelo, II, 11, 291 b, 13. 
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Being and Becoming, but the predominance of law is not a pre- 
dominance of mechanical necessity for its own sake, in its own 
right, but of formal and final law, telic necessity} There is 
mechanical" law and there is also the absolutely lawless in the 
cosmos : but the essential cosmic law is the inner living law of 
cosmic Being, the law determined by <f>v<n<; kclto- to etSo?, by 
the ivreXexeia or true Form. An inner essential necessity 
determines a priori the outer mechanical necessity : 9? y&p 
yevecris &/e/ea rrj<s overlap icrrlv, a\\' ov% rj oiiaia eveica Trjf 
yevdaecov. 2 A materialistic philosophy is not a true philosophy. 
The only adequate explanation of the cosmos is one that inter- 
prets the ordered world according to teleological law. The view 
of the mechanical Physicist must be supplemented by that of 
the Metaphysician. 3 

On the one side, <f>vari<{ (icaTa to elSo?) is most essentially 
the principle of definite orderly movement, 4 with an objective, 
immanent teleological significance. 6 This orderly movement, 
determined by and for <j>vai<i kclto. to etSo?, is the process of 
destroying the incompleteness (areXeia) 6 of its material em- 
bodiment, (five-is koto. Tr\v v\tjp. But on the other side, <f>vaii 
koto, Tt)V vXtjp, on its part, subjects <f>vai$ koto, to elSo? and its 
inner rational necessity to the former's material and mechanical 
necessity, both hypothetical and absolute. The active, forma- 
tive principle of cosmic Being, the a priori and essential deter- 
minant of cosmic processes, is the true <f>vcn<;, but <f>vo-i<; koto- to 
elSos must seek its complete Being in and through a medium 
that determines the character and degree of its perfectibility. 7 
This very fact that <£v<m kcito, to eZSo?, as a specific (iSia) <f>vo-i<i 
or e!8o?, is expressing itself in a material medium which pos- 
sesses an individuality of its own, and that this medium hinders 
<il*.iro8i£et.v) 8 the complete expression or embodiment of the 

1 Phys. VIII, 1, 252 a, n ff. 

2 De Part. An. I, 1, 640 a, 18 ; cf. Met. M, 3, 1077 a, 19. 
8 De Part. An. I, 1, 640 b, 22. 

4 De Gen. An. IV, 4, 770 b, 16. 

6 De Part. An. I, 1, 639 b, 11 ff. ; Pol. I, 1, 1252 b, 30. 

6 De Gen. An. I, 1, 715 b, 14 ft. 

' De Gen. An. IV, 7, 776 a, 3 ff. 

8 Phys. II, 8, 199 b, 25 f. ; cf. De Part. An. I, 1, 645 b, 25. 
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true <f>v<n<{ or etSo?, creates the illusion of the supremacy of 
mechanical necessity. But this is not the philosophical inter- 
pretation. Cosmic Being and Becoming are determined essen- 
tially by an immanent teleological principle which ever seeks to 
effect the highest and best under the conditions} All perfection, 
so far forth as there is perfection, springs from $1*7*9 Kara to 
elSoi ; all imperfection is the vice of $v<w Kara rfyv v\r)v. 
For, as we saw, it is inconsistent with the nature of the forma- 
tive, constitutive principle of cosmic Being to produce what 
contradicts its inner essence. The true <f>vcn<; or principle of 
things brings forth nothing superfluous, does nothing in vain, 
is conservative throughout. 2 In virtue, therefore, of the nature 
of <f>vcn<{ as both etSo? and ovcria, 3 on the one side, and in virtue 
of the unity of purpose, identity of function, 4 on the part of the 
congeries of Qvo-etv, on the other side, the totality of <f>vo~ei<: 
or ovaiai becomes a cosmos — animated with a deathless and 
unceasing (addvarov ical airava-rov) life : 6 " Physis furnishes a 
bond of union to all natural objects, and brings to unity the 
most widely opposed members, or rather Physis is itself the 
bond of union, the one final purpose which explains the connec- 
tion of the simplest with the most complex organisms." 6 

The unity of the cosmos, in so far as we may now speak of 
cosmos, is this unity of purpose, identity of function on the 
part of the individual <f>vo-ei<; or ovaiai in seeking perfection 
of Being ; the life of the cosmos is one of eternal Becoming. 
From the nature of the case the domain of <f>vcri<{ will exhibit 
or contain nothing episodic ; 7 it will essentially exhibit a con- 
tinuous 8 process of development from the imperfect to the 
perfect. This is most manifest in the case of organic Being, 
for here, as Aristotle thinks, we have a clear case of continu- 
ous development from the lowest plant organisms to the high- 

1 De Coelo, II, 5, 288 a, 2 ; De Part. An. IV, 10, 687 a, 15 b. 

2 De Part. An. Ill, 1, 661 b, 23 ; De Coelo, II, 8, 290 a, 31. 
8 Met. A, 4, lot 5 a, 9 ff. 

* Ibid. 

8 Phys. VIII, I, 250 b, 8 ff.; De Coelo, I, 9, 279 b, I ff . ; Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 21 ff. 

• Hardy, of. cit. sup., p. 207. 

7 Met. N, 3, 1090 b, f. ; cf. A, 10, 1076 a, 1-4. 

8 See Hist. An. VIII, 1, passim. 
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est animal organisms, 1 of which man is the most conspicuous 
instance, 2 in that the vegetative soul of plants and the per- 
ceptive soul of the lower animals are incorporated as functions 
in the rational soul of man. Aristotle will have no break 
between the Inorganic {a-tywxpv) and the Organic. 3 And 
whether we take to asjrvxov to mean the ' soulless ' or the 
absolutely 'lifeless,' Aristotle is evidently not concerned to 
show an inner connection between the Inorganic and the 
Organic, i.e., to determine the possibility of the derivation of 
the one from the other. But, in the light of our present defi- 
nition of the unity of the cosmos, the connection between the 
Inorganic and the Organic is to be defined teleologically, — 
i.e., with reference to the relation of Form and Matter. In the 
case of organic Beings the process of development will imply 
all the processes of change, — <f>opd, aWo/axm, avgrjais, <p9iai<;, 
and the real relation of the Inorganic and the Organic will imply 
at least change of place — <j)opd, with reference to the parts 
within the whole. " In the changes of the terrestrial world, 
mechanical, chemical, and organic processes are built up upon 
each other in such a way that the higher always presupposes 
the lower as its condition. Without change of place (<f>opd or 
Kivrja-K, in the narrowest sense), change of qualities (aWotWt?) 
is not possible, and the organic transformation which consists 
in growth and decay (av^t)<n<;, <p6i<n<;) is not possible without 
the preceding." 4 The mechanical changes of the Inorganic 
are thus, for Aristotle, a very important factor in the process 
of organic development and in the cosmic processes generally, 
in affording the possibility of qualitative relations, or the occa- 
sion for purposive functioning. 

Accordingly, Mr. Hardy's criticism that the Inorganic and 
the Organic in Aristotle's system are separated by an " uniiber- 
briickbare Kluft," 6 is very much of the nature of an ignoratio 
elenchi. Aristotle never thought of bridging the two spheres 
except in the sense of finding a place or function for both 

l Hist. An. VIII, I, 588 a, 18 ff. 2 Ibid. 

« De Part. An. IV, 5, 681 a, 12 ff. ; Hist. An. VIII, 1, 588 b, 4 ff. 

* Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil., Eng. tr., p. 148. 

5 Begriffder Physis in gr. Phil., p. 209. 
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within a cosmic — i.e., teleological — whole. Mr. Hardy's 
criticism is due to a failure on his part to perceive that Aris- 
totle views the relation of Form and Matter after a double 
fashion, and that his doctrine of teleological evolution does not 
imply the necessity, on Aristotle's part, of deriving what is 
animate from what is inanimate. Mr. Hardy's difficulty is 
removed, when we remember that the relation of Form and 
Matter is conceived by Aristotle under the analogies of bio- 
logical development and of the plastic arts. On the one hand, 
individual things are regarded as self-realizing Forms ; on the 
other, things in relation to one another, inorganic and organic, 
are regarded, one as Matter, the other as Form. 1 The Forms 
and qualitative changes are underivable from the Inorganic 
as such, or from mere mechanical changes and quantitative 
relations, but these are all-important, as we said, in affording 
the occasion and possibility of teleological functioning and 
qualitative changes. Aristotle has not broken up the cosmos, 
except analytically, into two spheres, Inorganic and Organic. 
There is the cosmos only ; and with reference to the teleo- 
logical whole, or within this whole, the Inorganic and Organic 
spheres stand in the relation of Form and Matter, and effect 
through that relation the cosmic processes. All significant 
changes occur within, and receive their value from the meaning 
of, the teleological whole ; they are but expressions of the relation 
of Form and Matter, the unity of Purpose and identity of Function 
of the parts of the whole. But this will be all the more apparent 
when we consider, as we shall immediately, the relations of 
the immanent and the transcendent Prius of movement and 
development. 

Very significant, in the meanwhile, is, for our purpose, Aris- 
totle's anticipation and rebuttal of the objection that the teleo- 
logical interpretation of Nature, or the determination of the 
cosmic processes as final processes, does not seem warranted, 
on the ground that, as Aristotle himself explains, <f>vcn<} Kara 
rb etSo? is not a consciously deliberative 2 principle. But, 

1 See Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil., Eng. tr. ( p. 140. 
9 Phys. II, 8, 199 b, 26 ff. 
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answers Aristotle, on the analogy of the unconscious workings 
of artistic genius, 1 such is the unconscious will of the. imma- 
nent constitutive end and cause of cosmic Being and Becom- 
ing, — such is the unconscious will of the world? to long after 
perfection of Being and ideal Order. 3 As the first moment in 
our interpretation of the Aristotelian concept of </>t/o-t?, we 
remark that, so far as we are now entitled to judge, this unity 
of purpose, this identity of function, this uncreated and un- 
ceasing life of Becoming and struggle after ideal perfection 
of Being, — all these represent the domain of <f>v<n<;, as so far 
forth, and in the above sense, a Cosmos, with its own definite 
and essential order, and $v<n<; kcitcc to elSos, the true Form 
and immanent telic principle, as the Orderer* 

For the explanation of the unity and order of the cosmos, 
this unconscious will of the world to strive after the perfec- 
tion of Being and the teleological action of <f>vcm /cg,ra to elSos 
were surely sufficient ! But Aristotle's general metaphysic 
had determined the inadequacy of the immanent prius of move- 
ment as an ultimate principle of Becoming. 6 Although the 
immanent prius of movement and the transcendent seem coordi- 
nate in the proposition — 6 deb? ical f] <j>vaK ovSev fidrrjv troiovaiv, 
yet Aristotle has philosophically determined the contingency 
of cosmic Being (ovo-ia) and Becoming (jeveaK). The rela- 
tivity of Matter and Form, and the implied regressus ad in- 
finitum of movement itself (aside from some absolute principle), 
determines the necessary actuality of an Unmoved Mover as the 
world-principle. How, then, are the immanent and transcendent 
principles related ? 

Aristotle answers that the perfection of the transcendent 
Being awakens in <j>v<ri<s a longing after that perfection of Form 
which alone is actualized in the Deity ; 6 and that the uncon- 

1 Phys. II, 8, 199 b, 26 ff. 

2 De Part. An. II, 13, 675 a, 37 f. ; III, 8, 670 b, 33 ff. ; IV, 5, 682 a, 6 f. ; De Gen. 
An. I, 23, 731 a, 12 ; Hist. An. V, 8, 542 a, 20 ff. 

8 De Gen. et Corr. II, 10, 336 b, 27. Cf. Met. A, 10. + 

4 Phys. VIII, I, 252 a, 11. 

6 Met. A, a, 2, 994 a, 1 ff. ; A, 7, init. ; Phys. VIII, 5, 256 a, 13; 6, 258 b, 10. 

8 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 20 ff. ; Phys. I, 9, 192 a, 16 ff. 
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scious will of the immanent principle of movement, with its 
teleological action, determines this perfection under the form of 
good order in the cosmos. The Unmoved Mover is the solely 
actual, the perfect Form. The more <f>va-i'} approaches per- 
fection of Form, the more it approaches the self-possessed iden- 
tity or resting Being (aiSiov) of the Deity. 1 But <j>v<n<; is 
doomed to imprisonment in Matter, and is, therefore, while 
striving after its absolute actuality, determined in its existence 
to eternal Becoming. The immanent prius of movement is 
both the cause and final end of cosmic Being, but the final 
end which is being eternally realized in the cosmic processes, 
and, therefore, eternally unrealized. 

Here, then, we have the relation of the immanent and tran- 
scendent principles of things at last defined. The Unmoved 
Mover, as the absolute Form, is the world-end or cause, as 
such. The world-end is the final end of <j>vcn<} Kara to elSoi, 
as <f>vait Kara rb elSo? is again the final end of all beings 
of which it is the immanent principle. " We must hold fast, 
in spite of some inaccuracies of expression, to the constant 
union of the immanent and transcendent principles of final 
causality. We must maintain that the latter is absolute and 
exists for its own sake, while forming the explanation of the 
first, which depends upon it. The concept of Physis is for 
Aristotle exactly equivalent to that of a world governed by 
purpose. It is that of a world in which a unitary plan is pro- 
gressively realized and developed. The higher includes in 
itself the lower ; one stage prepares the way for another. If 
now we look at this plan as a whole, we are compelled to 
ascribe to Physis the meaning of the world-end, and this, as a 
matter of fact, is its significance in all of those passages where 
it is expressly called % <j>v<m. But if, on the other hand, the 
parts which compose the whole are regarded, Physis is evi- 
dently identical with the end of an individual being, in which 
the world-end is always realized just so far as the individual — 
on a final analysis, just so far as the matter — permits." 2 

1 See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, II, 2, pp. 331-4 ; Windelband, Gesch. d. 
Phil., Eng. tr., p. 146. 2 Hardy, op. cit. sup., p. 214. 
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While, therefore, the unity of the cosmos as a whole is, on 
the one hand, determined first of all as a unity of purpose, an 
identity of function, on the part of the individual <j>v<rei<; seek- 
ing complete expression of Form, according to their individu- 
ality or concrete possibility, the world is now, on the other 
hand, determined essentially to unity and order in virtue of a 
single end (abstract) or purpose governing the whole, — the 
end, namely, of attaining to absolute actuality, — i.e., to the 
resting Being of the Deity. It is in this sense that Heaven 
and Nature have their ground and cause in an Absolute, or 
Unmoved Mover. 1 As the second moment in our interpretation 
of the Aristotelian concept of <f>v<n<}, we remark that, while we 
had at first determined <f>v<n<} Kara to efSo? as the end and 
cause — the Orderer — of the cosmic Order, <£tm? itself now 
represents the Order and the unmoved mover the orderer. 2 
'* Nature is accordingly the connected system of living Beings 
viewed as a Unity, in which Matter, developing ever higher 
and higher from Form to Form, approaches the resting Being 
of the Deity, and, imitating that, potentially takes it up into 
itself." 3 

Thus has Aristotle, by means of certain idealistic or transcen- 
dental concepts, transformed the early hylozoistic conception 
of fyvais as brute material will, determined in its 'appear- 
ances,' solely by its own caprice, into a new hylozoism, 
according to which the unconscious will of the world, deter- 
mined in its ' appearances ' by and for immanent entelechies, 
is ultimately determined by and for a spiritual Being, — a 
transcendent, absolute Entelechy, or supreme Good. The 
Cosmos conceived as a world determined by and for an abso- 
lute Spirit to an ideal or moral Order, — this is the Aristote- 
lian concept of <£vo-«. 4 j D LoGAN _ 

1 Met. A, 9, 1074 b, 34 ff. 

2 Met. A, 10, init. 

8 Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil, Eng. tr., p. 146. 

* Cf. Hardy, op. cit. sup., p. 215 : "The Good as the prius of all movement is 
Aristotle's concept of <j>6att." 



